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Grammar 
Software 
Programs 

In  December  1992,  a columnist  in 
77tc  Edmonton  Journal  supported 
the  Alberta  Government’s  Plain 
Language  Program  as  a 
“replacement  for  the  legal 
mumbo-jumbo  that  has  helped  to 
hoodwink  consumers,  borrowers, 
tenants— and  voters.” 

In-house  Evaluation 

Just  over  a year  later,  government 
departments  submitted  to  Cabinet 
reports  on  their  achievements  in 
plain  language.  Like  other 
departments,  much  of  our 
evaluation  was  based  on  statistics 
provided  by  a grammar  software 
package.  The  program  read 
sample  documents  of  public 
correspondence  written  within  the 
department  and  scored  them  for 
readability. 

A readability  score  is  based  on  a 
calculation  of  the  number  of 
syllables  per  word,  words  per 


sentence  and  sentences  per 
paragraph  in  a piece  of  writing. 

After  evaluating  writing  samples  in 
August  1992  and  again  in  the  new 
year  from  the  same  group  of 
writers,  results  indicated  little 
change,  even  though  the  writers 
took  part  in  a day  of  intensive 
plain  language  training  between 
the  evaluations.  In  light  of  the 
results,  some  people  question  the 
value  of  the  training.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  should  examine  the 
grammar  software  programs  and 
their  effectiveness  as  evaluation 
tools. 


Program  Limitations 

Maybe  we  don’t  know,  or  we 
forget,  that  assessments  by 
grammar  software  programs  are 
neither  absolute  nor  infallible, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the 
meaning  of  a piece  of  writing. 

The  principles  of  plain  language 
are  based  on  clarity  of  expression. 
Grammar,  word  usage  and 
sentence  structure  help  clarify 
meaning,  but  don't  work  in 
isolation.  What  about  content, 
organization,  voice  tone  and 
audience  focus? 

Grammar  software  packages  have 
specific  limitations.  Writers 
shouldn’t  rely  on  them  to  assess 
adequately  how  well  a reader 
might  understand  a piece  of 
writing.  The  only  true  measure  of 
how  well  a document  is 
understood  is  reader  response. 

In  the  real  world,  where  we  are 
always  busy  and  paper  streams 
across  our  desks,  do  we  want  to 
make  time  to  develop  awareness 
of  our  writing  or  to  take  particular 
pains  to  change  our  style?  To  do 
so  takes  considerable  effort. 

However,  grammar  software 
programs  can  provide  sound 
advice.  They  are  valuable  tools, 
easy  and  fun  to  use.  They  will  give 
you  a basic  readability  score,  if 
that’s  all  you’re  after.  If  you  want 
to  learn  more,  you  can  work  with 
them  interactively.  Similar  to  a 
spell-check,  the  interactive  review 
process  walks  you  through  your 
document.  It  checks  and  points 
out  possible  problems  in  grammar, 
spelling,  verb  tense  and  sentence 
length,  among  other  things,  and 
identifies  actual  and  suspected 
technical  errors. 

All  those  grammar  points  that 
seem  a bit  fuzzy  now,  even 
though  you  were  a whiz  in  high 
school  English,  will  be  illuminated 
for  you  again  on  screen,  in  living 
colour! 


The  Buddy  System 

Are  you  uncomfortable  checking  your 
writing  with  your  neighbour?  Then  let  a 
program  like  Grammatik  take  the  first  look. 

However,  to  find  out  if  your  work  really 
says  what  you  want  it  to  say,  ask  a friend. 
Try  sharing.  Professional  and  creative 
writers  depend  on  editors  to  give  them 
some  perspective  when  they  become  too 
close  to  their  work.  You,  too,  can  develop 
your  reader-rapport  skills  when  you  use 


Library  Display 

A plain  language  display,  featuring  reference  books  available  in  the 
department  library,  has  been  set  up  in  the  library  in  the  J.G.  O’Donoghue 
Building.  To  supplement  the  display,  Rob  Bateman,  Head  Librarian,  lias 
compiled  a bibliography  of  plain  language  reference  books.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  display. 


Using  Grammatik  S 


The  purpose  of  the  statistics  is  to  point 

out  potential  problems,  not  to  dictate  absolute 

rules. 

(Grammatik  5 manual) 


Remember,  the  readability  graph 
on  a statistics  printout  can’t  give 
you  any  of  the  following 
information: 

■ how  the  material  is  written 

■ how  complex  the  ideas  are 

■ whether  or  not  the.  content  is  in 
a logical  order 

■ whether  or  not  the  material 
makes  sense 
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^ Plain  Language 
I Principles  I 

I Pin  this  up  on  your  bulletin  I 

I board.  NoBull  will  discuss  one  j 

principle  each  issue. 
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‘ Before  you  write,  consider  the 
I following:  I 
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I WHO?  Audience  | 

Who  am  I writing 

I for?  I 

I I 

I WHAT?  Purpose  | 

I What  do  I want  ■ 

' to  say?  * 

I What  response  do  I 

I I want?  I 

I I 

I HOW?  Organization  i 

How  do  1 order 

I my  information  | 

I logically?  | 

I tone  I 

I What  tone  of  voice  ' 

I is  appropriate?  | 

I Word  Usage  | 

What  kind  of  words 
I does  my  reader  I 

I understand?  | 

I Format/Layout  i 

How  should  the 

I document  look  for  | 

I ease  of  reading?  | 

. Editing 

' Has  someone  I 

j proofed  and  | 

checked  my 

I writing  for  clarity  I 

I of  expression?  | 

I I 


■ whether  or  not  the  vocabulary  is 
appropriate  for  the  audience 

■ whether  the  grammar  is  correct 

■ whether  the  document’s  design 
is  attractive  and  helps  or  hinders 
the  reader 


HOTLINE  ! 

427-2127  or  147-2127 

Writers  in  Information  Services 
await  your  calls.  Take  advantage 
of  them!  'I'hey  are  paid  to  edit, 
make  sense  out  of  other  people’s 
writing,  and  to  advise  on  grammar, 
matters  of  protocol  and  effective 
communication.  Dial  the  Hotline 
and  ask  for  Juliet,  Anne  Marie  or 
Cathy. 


■ whether  there  is  gender,  class  or 
cultural  bias 

■ whether  the  material  appears  in 
a form  and  type  style  that  is 
easy  or  hard  to  read. 

Clear  Writing  and  Literacy, 
Ruth  Baldwin 


The  WoSu// newsletter  is  published  bimonthly  by  the 
Plain  Language  Coordinating  Committee,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development, 
Government  of  Alberta,  to  develop  and  maintain 
awareness  of  plain  language. 

Send  submissions  to: 

The  Editor,  NoBull 
Information  Services  Division 
7000-  113  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  T6H  5T6 
Phone:  (403)  427-21 27,  RITE  1 47-21 27 
Fax:  (403)  427-2861 
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“We  forget  that  the  ground  on  which 
we’re  leading  the  reader  probably  is  new 
to  him  and,  having  forgotten,  fail  to 
explain  what  it’s  all  about.” 

A Way  With  Words, 
Bill  Cameron 

Chances  are,  when  you  were  in  school,  you  weren’t  taught  a thing 
about  putting  yourself  in  someone  else’s  shoes  before  you  put  pen  to 
paper.  This  is  necessary,  however,  because  good  communication 
focuses  on  audience. 

Ask: 

Would  sending  an  identical  explanation  of  a new  agriculture  policy  or 
program  to  both  a trade  official  and  a farmer  be  effective  or  adequate 
for  either? 

Although  you  might  use  the  same  information,  you  would  probably 
explain  it  differently,  according  to  the  interests  and  expertise  of  each 
reader. 

Remember,  always  identify  your  audience  and  their  needs  before  you 
write: 

Ask: 

■ are  they  professionals,  MLAs,  farmers,  members  of  the  media, 
seniors,  kid.s? 

■ what  are  their  reading  skills  and  backgrounds? 

■ what  specific  information  do  they  need? 

■ if  you  need  a response,  have  you  made  it  clear  that  you  expect 
one? 


